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| fracas at the Garrick theatre had been! know, and it will take a lot of beatin 
CHARIVARIA. continued, the rivals, by agreeing to I want to see everything in this city ~< 

Tue Budget Committee of the French | | share the cinematograph rights i in these | I’ll be able to compare it with San 
Parliament ‘has decided that no Casino struggles, would probably have made | Francisco.” We are glad to have this 
where gambling is carried on shall be! more money than by the production of | frank warning that We are on our trial. 
allowed within sixty miles of Paris.; Baron Henri DE Roruscump’ s play. 
We are glad to know that —— ———- ——__— 
the inhabitants of this old’ 
Puritan stronghold are tobe, * ~-)_— 3 > 
guarded from temptation. te 





—_———— — The allen of a member of 
the French company playing 
in the revue J’Adore (a to 

|turn up one day last week, 
caused the production to be 
delayed for a quarter of an 

|hour. French revues must be 
| very different to English ones 
if the omission of any part 

‘interferes at all with the 

[ey of heats plot. 





Berlin is to have a fine 
new golf course. This is good | 
news, for it is hoped that in| 
course of time the Germans | 
will follow our example by | 
paying more attention to golf | 
than to national defence, and | 
then we shall not be so un-! 
fairly handicapped. 

















| 
| 
| Reuter tells us that when 
| Mr. Asquitx landed at Corfu 

he had a great reception from 
‘the inhabitants, and “ac- 

| know ledged their welcome by 
saluting.” This show of 
| militarism on the part of the 
| Prime Minister is resented 
| by many of his Supporters. 


Lord RosEBeEry points out | 
that the local authorities dis- | 
claim ownership of the Roman | 
Road near Epsom; and the} 
Italian Government, we hear, 
is being urged by expansion- | 
ists at Rome to putin a claim | 
—— ee With reference to the cor- 

To consequence of. com-| respondence in a contempo- 

: ‘ rary as to “ Exorbitant Dock 
plaints by Suffragettes certain} Tuere 18 BOUND TO BE A REACTION AGAINST THE RUSH AND | Checuee” o aondl a 
prison vans will j in future be | EXCITEMENT OF THIS AGE. AFTER Motor Poto— |Unarges, a pentieman writes 
labelled “ Ladies Only.” | to us from an address in the 
se ? " — — | New Cut to say that, although 
he was only in the dock for a 
few minutes the other day, he 
had to pay no less than five 
pounds for the privilege. 





Among the recent exploits 
of the Suffragettes was a visit 
at night to the Royal Asylum 
at Aberdeen, where, we un- 
derstand, many sympathisers 
with the militant movement 
are staying. 


% 





A well-dressed baby was 
| found late one night last week 
|in the forecourt of a house in 
| Parsons Hill, Woolwich. He 
|is supposed to have been 
| brought out by a burglar for 
| training purposes and to have 
been forgotten in a hurried 
| departure. 


Mayor Gaynor of New 
York declares that marriage 
isthe only cure forthe English | 
malignant Suffragettes. We 
fear, however, that in these 
decadent days our men lack 
the necessary pluck to give 
the suggested remedy a trial. 


| Not only was there an acci- 
dent at a launch at Liverpool 
last week, but there was also, 
we hope, an accident in The 
Liverpool Echo’s account of 
it. Says our contemporary :— 
‘* As the vessel was gliding into 
the river the Lady Mayoress met 
WE MAY EXPECT BaTH-CHaArIR CROQUET. with a slight accident, parts of the 
—— bottle broken on the craft flying 
Mr. CHARLES GULLIVER secured last | back and striking her hand, cutting one of her 
Miss Suirtey Ketxoa, of the Hippo- | | week for the Palladium not only LirrLe ye spcches nih a On 
drome, will, it is announced, be “married | Ticn, but also the Columbia Park Boy | juncheon.” <o 
quietly’ to Mr. ALBERT DE CourVILL E, | Scouts. Gulliver's fondness for the} 
on the 31st inst. Dare we understand} Lilliputians is of course well known. | From June Ist to September 30th, 
this to mean that the marriage service | | farmers will be able to obtain daily fore- 


will not be enlivened by any rag- time! By the way, one ot the little American | | casts of the weather from the Meteoro- 


Mr. Raymonp Roze is to 
give us a season of grand 
opera in English at Covent 
Garden in November. If 
there’s anything in a name, | 
here is the chance of a life- 
time for our humorists. 











music ? ‘-- visitors, interviewed by a representative | logical Office. It is significant as to the | 


(of The Daily Mail, said, “ Of course, | sort of weatherexpected that therequisite 








It is estimated that if the alleged, San Francisco is a very great city, you| fees will have to be paid in advance. 
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MR. PUNCH’S DIDACTIC NOVELS. 
(The First, and probably the Last.) 
‘In humble imitation of Mr. Evstacr 

Mives’s serial in Healthward Ho! (Help!), 

and in furtherance of the great principle of 

self-culture. } 

THE MYSTERY OF GORDON SQUARE. 
Synopsis oF Previous CHAPTERS. 
Rocer DANGERFIELD, the famous 

barrister, is passing through Gordon | 

Square one December night when he | 

suddenly comes across the dead body 

of a man of about forty years. To his 
horror he recognises it to be that of his 
friend, Sir Eustace Butt, M.P., who 
has been stabbed in seven places. ‘Much 


perturbed by the incident, Roger goes | 
home and decides to lead a new life. | 


Hitherto he had been notorious in the 
London elubs for his luxurious habits, | 
but now he rises at 7.30 every morning 
and breathes evenly through the nose 
for five minutes before dressing. 

After three weeks of the breathing | 
exercise, Roger adds a few simple 
lunges to his morning drill. Detective- 
Inspector Frenchard tells him that he 
has a clue to the death of Sir Eustace, 
but that the murderer is still at large. 


Roger sells his London house and 
takes a cottage in the country, where 


he practises the simple life. He is 
now lunging ten times to the rigit, ten 
times to the left and ten times back- 
wards every morning, besides breathing 
lightly through the nose during his 
bath. 

One day he meets a Yogi, who tells 
him that if he desires to track the 
murderer down he must learn concentra- 
tion. He suggests that Roger should 
start by concentrating on the word 
“ wardrobe,” and then leaves this story 
and goes back to India. Roger sells 
his house in the country and comes 
back to town, where he concentrates 
for half-an-hour daily on the word 
‘wardrobe’; besides, of course, perse- 
vering with his breathing and lunging 
exercises, After a heavy morning’s 
drill he is passing through Gordon 
Square when he comes across the body 
of his old friend, Sir Joshua Tubbs, 
M.P., who has been stabbed nine times. 
Roger returns home quickly, and de- 
cides to practise breathing through the 
ears. 

Cuapter XCI, 
Preparation. 
The appalling death of Sir Joshua 


Tubbs, M.P., following so closely upon | 


that of Sir Eustace Butt, M.P., meant 
the beginning of a new life for Roger. 
His morning drill now took the follow- 
ing form :— 

On rising at 7.30 A.M. 
glass of distilled water, 


he sipped a/| 
at the same | 


time concentrating on a the word “ w al 


robe.” This lasted for ten minutes, 
after which he stood before the open 
window for five minutes, breathing 


alternately through the right ear and 
the left. A vigorous series of lunges 
followed, together with the simple 
kicking exercises detailed in Chapter 





L 
| These over, there was a brief interval 
of rest, during which our hero, breathing 
| heavily through the back of his neck, 
| concentrated on the word “dough-nut.’ 
Refreshed by the mental discipline, 





| 
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I body of Sir Eustace ‘Butt, M.P., and 
swore to bring the assassin to ven- 
geance; to the day when 

Suddenly he realised that his thoughts 
were wandering. With iron will he 
controlled them and concentrated fixedly 
on the word “dough-nut” for twelve 
minutes. Greatly refreshed he rose 
and strode out into the sun. 

At the door of his cottage a girl was 
standing. She was extremely beautiful, 
and Roger’s heart would have jumped 
if he had not had that organ (thanks to 
Twisting Exercise 23) under perfect 





he rose and stood lightly on the ball of | control. 


| his left foot, at the same time massag- 
|ing himself vigorously between the 
shoulders with his right. After five 
|minutes of this he would rest again, 
lying motionless except for a circular 
movement of the ears. A cold bath, a 
brisk rub down and another glass of 
| distilled water, completed the morning 
training. 

But it is time we got on with the 
story. The murder of Sir Joshua Tubbs, 
| M. P., had sent a thrill of horror through 
| England, and hundreds of people wrote 
indignant letters to the Press, blaming 
the police for their neglect to discover 
the assassin. Detective - Inspector 

Frenchard, however, was hard at work, 
te he was inspired by the knowledge 
that he could always rely upon the 
assistance of Roger Dangerfield, the 
famous barrister, who had sworn to 
track the murderer down. 

To prepare himself for the forth- 
coming struggle Roger decided, one 
sunny day in June, to give up the meat 
diet upon which he had relied so long, 
and to devote himself entirely to a 
vegetable régime. With that thorough- 
ness which was now becoming a 
characteristic of him, he left London 
and returned to the country, with the 
intention of making a study of food 
values. 


| 
| 





Cuapter XCII. 
Love Comes In. 


It was a beautiful day in July, and 
the country was looking its best. 
Roger rose at 7.30 a.m. and performed 
those gentle, health-giving exercises 
which have already been described in 
previous chapters. On this glorious 
morning, however, he added a simple 
exercise for the elbows to his customary 
ones, and went down to his breakfast 
as hungry as the proverbial hunter. A 
substantial meal of five dried beans 
and a stewed nut awaited him in the 
\fine oak-panelled library; and, as he 
|did ample justice to the banquet, his 
| thoughts went back to the terrible days 
when he lived the luxurious meat-eating 
life of the ordinary man-about-town ; to 
ithe evening when he discovered the 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


| 
| 





| 


“Is this the way to Denfield?”’ she 
asked. 

“ Straight on,” said Roger. 

He returned to his cottage, breathing 
heavily through his ears. 


Cuapter XCIII. 
Another Surprise. 

Six months went by, and the mur- 
derer of Sir Joshua Tubbs, M.P., and Sir 
Eustace Butt, M.P., still remained at 
large. Roger had sold his cottage in 
the country and was now in London, 
performing his exercises with regularity, 
concentrating daily upon the words 
“wardrobe,” “dough-nut,” and “ wasp,” 
and living entirely upon proteids. 

One day he had the idea that he 
would s‘art a restaurant in the East- 
End for the’ sale of meatless foods. 
This would bring him in touch with 


the lower classes, among whom he 


|expected to find the assassin of his two } 


oldest friends. 

In less than a year the shop was a 
tremendous success. In spite of this, 
however, Roger did not neglect his 
exercises ; taking particular care to keep 
the toes well turned in when lunging 
|ten times backwards. (Exercise 17.) 
Once, to his joy, the girl whom he had 
first met outside his country cottage 
came in and had her simple lunch of 
Smilopat (ninepence the dab) at his 
shop: That evening he lunged twelve 
times to the right instead of ten. 

One day business had taken Roger 
to the West-End. As he was returning 
home at midnight through Gordon 
Square, he suddenly stopped and stag- 
gered back. 

A body lay on the ground before him! 

Hastily turning it over upon its face, 
Roger gave a cry ’ of horror. 

It was Detective- Inspector | French- 
ard! Stabbed in eleven places 

Roger hurried madly home, ‘and de- 
vised an entirely new set of exercises 
for his morning drill. A full description 
of these, however, must be reserved for 
another chapter. 

(To be continued—elsewhere.) 


A. A. M. 
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Mopern Yours (to Terpsichore). “MY HUG, I THINK.” 
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“BUNNY HUG.” 


Mr. Puncn. “MY KICK, I KNOW!” 
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SS CAN HE swim 2 


EXPECTS. 











PoES THE LANDLORD KNOW? 
DESISNS FOR PROBLEM PICTURES. 
Tus yEAR’S ACADEMY IS RATHER DISAPPOINTING IN THE MATTER OF ProsBLEM PICTURES, A FEATURE WHICH THE PUBLIC EAGERLY 


Mr. PUNCH GIVES A FEW SUGGESTIONS TO ARTISTS WHO MAY BE CASTING ABOUT FOR SUBJECTS FOR NEXT YEAR, AND HOPES THAT 
THEY MAY HAVE THE EFFECT OF BRIGHTENING BURLINGTON Howse. 


Mi < 





WILL HE POST THE LETTER? 








[The Borough of Louth (Lincolnshire) has mislaid its fire-engine.] 


Ho, Town and County Councils, come listen to my lay ; 
You don’t get such a tale as this (with moral) every day. 

| I show how, when executives once close the watchful eye, 
Municipal appliances may spread their wings and fly. 


| 
| “Q YOU MORTAL ENGINES.” 


| 
Louth is an ancient borough in Lincoln’s homely shire, 
| And Louth possessed an engine for subjugating fire 
(A little thing, but still their ow n). Where is that engine 
now ? 

| Well, to be brief, it disappeared, and Louth is asking 
| “ Tow ?’ 

lp 

The search was systematic (the Surveyor saw to that) : 
Each burgess turned his pockets out and shook his front- 

door mat ; 

| Each tweeny raked her ashbin, 
packed ; 
But still the ogee was there, the nit was still uncracked. | 


her box each maid un- 


| They pulled the lowest drain-pipes up, the tallest chimneys 


They dragged the little river which sparkles through the town ; 


down ; 
But high or low they never found that enemy to flame 
Bought fifty years ago to fight the fire that never came. 


Men say that, when the Council met, strange scenes were 
acted there : : 

‘The Mayor he searched the learned Clerk, the Clerk he 
stripped the Mayor; 

The Aldermen, the Councillors expectant stood around, 

But not on either officer the missing toy was found. 


They ordered a Committee, the Committee of Estates, 
| To trace the peccant runaway, and there the matter waits. 
And every decent citizen, east, west and north and south, 
| Will pray that in the interim no fire may visit Louth. 








The New St. George. 


‘* Wanted, Young Man for Orra Beast.’”’ 





fdvt. in ** Aberdeen Evening Express.” 
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UNREST IN THE CRICKET | 
FIELD. 

Tue prevailing spirit of unrest in 
cricketing circles bids fair to be exas- 
perated by the new controversy as to 
whether the left-hand batsman should 
be barred. Personally I am against all 
this barring business. Once we start 
barring things in cricket we shall never 
know whether we are playing under the 
‘Marquess of Queensberry” or the 
« Billiard Control” rules. And what 
about the ambidextrous man ? 

If the Wopplestone Wanderers had 
been certain whether I was — 
left-handed or right-handed | 
the annual contest between | 
that club and Murkytown 
might not have been dis- 
continued. I donot believe 
that all the unpleasantness | 


bowling fast ‘full tosses” 
at the top of the stumps. 

I captained the Murky- | 
town team. I had been! - 
trying my full toss theory | 
at the nets. Our regular 
Captain was batting at the 
moment and did not recover 
in time for the Wopplestone 
match. I won the toss and 
exercised a captain's privi-, 
lege of going in first. 

I never stated that I was 
a left-handed batsman. If, 
because [ took guard like 
a left-handed batsman, 
the Wopplestone Captain 
jumped to the conclusion 
that I was going to bat 
left-handed and placed his 
field accordingly, I cannot 
see that I was to blame. 
There is no rule as to how 
a batsman must take guard. 
I need not have taken 
guard at all. Nor, so far as 
I am aware, is there any rule that an 
ambidextrous man must declare whether 
he will bat left-handed or right-handed. 
As a matter of fact I am really right- 
handed, but no bigot on the matter. 
I can both bat and bowl fairly well 
left-handed. 

The Wopplestone slow bowler started 
trundling to me. I could not be ex- 
pected to know that my turning round 
just as he reached the wicket would put 
him off. I do not believe that it was my 


action that caused him to bowl a slow | 


full pitch. I daresay that I should 
have hit it just as hard as I did if I had 
played it left-handed. It is true that 
in that case it would have been to ‘the | 
off instead of to leg. The ball would 
easily have gone to the boundary 
if short-fine-leg (he would have been 





had not interposed his knee. 


four runs. 


the doctor confirmed my view that there 


was nothing quite broken and that the I declared the innings closed. Brockle- 
man was making an unnecessary fuss.| tops had the satisfaction of being not | 
The Wopplestone people seemed to think ; out. 
that I had done it on purpose, though am ready to swear that I did not know } 
I explained that I had no idea that he! that his score was then exactly 99. | 
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A FIGURE OF SPEECH. 
‘‘Comr on, SAM; WE’RE GOING ’OME. DRAW STUMPS.’ 


was their champion fast bowler. I also 
pointed out what a silly thing it was to 
put a man in such a position if they 
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|short-slip if I had been left-handed)! I need not describe our innings in 
For a detail. 
/ moment it looked as though the peculiar | his length, if he ever had one, and the 
arrangement of the field had lost me| fast bowler refused to get off the 
It was all right, however, | pavilion table. 
as we had the presence of mind to run} were not on the day worthy of the 
four whilst the fielders were trying to;name of bowlers. The whole side 
find out if the man’s leg was broken.| seemed upset. 
When they got him into the pavilion’ pretty well what we liked. h 













wanted to use him for anything else, | 


especially if the other man was going 
to bowl slow full tosses to leg. 
After that they wanted me to declare 


whether I would bat right-handed or | 


left-handed. I naturally refused. As 


they pressed the matter I eventually | 


said that I expected mostly to bat right- | 
handed but declined to bind myself. | 


Just to show that I was not bigoted, | 
played the next ball left-handed. The 


|on the subject was correct. 


bowler was still uncertain of his length | 


and a slow long hop only just missed | 


short-square-leg’s head on its way to 
the boundary (he would have been 
point had [ been batting  right- 
handed, as they seemed to expect). 


' 


| was, after all, a fairly simple catch, and 
|so spoiling my bowling analysis, he 








Their slow bowler never found 


The change bowlers 


Brockletops and I did 


When we had made 215 for 3 wickets 


Whatever Brockletops says, [ | 


Anyhow, I disapprove of 
making a fetish of centuries. 
Ninety-nine runs are very 
nearly as -useful as a | 
hundred. Even if another | 
run would have entitled 
Brockletops to receive a 
bat I think that club 
cricket should be played in 

a strictly amateur spirit. =| 

Although I am in favour 
of reasonable reforms I am 
not so self-opinionated as 
to depart unnecessarily } 
from ancient tradition. I } 
accordingly again exercised | 
the prerogative of my office | 
and started the bowling. I | 
exploited my full toss } 
theory. I do not think } 
that I was in any way to |} 
blame because the first ball | 
'did not swerve in the air | 
quite so much as I expected 
it to do. Anyway I was 
not responsible for the fact 
that the first batsmen was 
a short fat man, nor 
that he presented the full } 
breadth of his anatomy | 
to the ball. All said and 
done, it only hit him in the 
, wind. In the most sports- 

— man-like manner I offered 
to allow him to continue his innings 
later on, when he was feeling better; 
but he decided to go on feeling ill. 

It was entirely the next man’s own 
fault that my first ball hit him behind 
the ear. There was absolutely no 
necessity for him to have ducked his 
head. Iam given to understand that 
about three days afterwards, when he 
learnt for the first time that he had been 
given out l.b.w., he had a relapse. I 
still think that our umpire’s decision 








If the wicket-keeper had taken the 
next ball in his hands instead of on his 
instep, I should have accomplished 
what would haye been a moral hat 
trick. Not content with missing what 





— 
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insisted on going into the pavilion to 
bathe his foot. Consequently I was 
put to all the bother of finding some- 
one else to take his place. 

I soon got rid of the man who had 
been missed. I slipped in attempting 
to bowl an extra fast one, and the bats- 
man was completely deceived by the 
ball unexpectedly bouncing. 

Thenext man wassilly enough tocome 
in without batting-gloves. The first time 
that I hit him on the fingers settled him. 
If a man has not got more sense than 
that he ought not to play cricket. 

The Captain then came in. This 
fellow, besides being no sportsman, was 
a coward. He stood about a yard from 
the wicket and made stupid chops at 
the ball. He was lucky enough by this 
unorthodox method to deflect the ball 
several times through the slips. 

We might have had quite a difficulty 
in getting rid of him if I had not had 
the resource suddenly to bowl the ball 
with my left hand. It was not a very 
good ball, but the man who said that 
it bounced five times was guilty of 
exaggeration. The batsman only made 
a feeble attempt to play it and was 
bowled. He was inclined to be un- 
pleasant about it, but could produce no 
rule against the bowler’s delivering the 
ball with either hand without warning. 
I still maintain that he had not even a 
moral grievance. He might, it is true, 
have insisted on taking fresh guard, 
but an inch or two one way or the 
other can make no difference to a man 
who adopts a stance about a yard from 
the wicket. He could not follow this 
argument, though I spent some time 
explaining it to him with diagrams. 

After the defeat of their Captain the 
rest of the team seemed to lose heart. 
As no one else came out to bat, we 
allowed a good two minutes a man 
before putting the wicket down. I 
think that the rest of the side were 


| rightly entered in the score book “ run 


| out,” except, perhaps, the man who 





could not get off the pavilion table. 
“ Absent, hurt’ would no doubt be the 
technical description in his case. The 
effect, anyway, was the same, as I 
suppose that, strictly speaking, I could 
not count them in my analysis. It was 
absurd that in the circumstances I was 
only credited with three wickets. It 
Was an easy win, and personally I 
thoroughly enjoyed the game. 





We understand (from his Master of the 
Robes) that Sir Georce ALEXANDER 
hopes to improve upon Mr. ARTHUR 
Bourcurer’s appearance in Cresus, and 
has commissioned from the house of 
Roruscuitp a play for which he has 
pero suggested a title: The Trouser- 

resus, 








INFORMATION. 


**Sr. GeorGe's 'OsPITAL—VILL ZE TRAM TAKE ME?"’ 
‘*No; BUT THE AMBULANCE WILL IF YOU DON’T ’OP OFF THE LINE!" 











 «™ “ae 
THE CREMATION OF ‘iH |,, "Father is going to send « rson 
7 T 5° ’ ’ ’ 

WHITE ELEPHANT. “but beyond that it won't cost us 

I rounp the Trevors in the highest | anything.” 
spirits. They were never a very de-| ‘Insured right enough, I should think 
spondent family, but this afternoon|so!” said Eustace. “ Six thousand of 
they bubbled. | the very best.” 

There were so many persons present} ‘And we’re all going to Italy as a 
and the conversation was so excited and | reward,” cried Madge. “Just think: 
general that my entrance was effected Venice, Florence, Assisi!” 
without attracting any notice, and 1 “Yes, my love,” bayed Mr. Trevor, 
sank into a chair and waited till some; who speaks from his very sole, “it 
one should see me and provide a cup of| almost makes one inclined to give ’em 
tea. the vote. Only of course that wouldn’t 

Meanwhile scraps of talk came my | be logical. But gratitude, you know. ...” 
way. It was then that I was at last per- 

I heard Mrs. Trevor say, in her shrill | ceived and drawn into the circle. 
voice, “It was costing us a clear four “Oh, what do you think?” said 
hundred a year. We couldn’t let it; Madge, seizing my arm. “ We've had 
anyhow, and we couldn't afford to live; such a bit of luck. The Sutfragettes 
there.” have burned down that dreadful 

“No,” said Muriel in her decisive! country place of father’s in Shropshire. 
tones; “no one was hurt.” | Isn't it splendid ?” 
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MORE ACADEMY ENCOURAGE- among the gallant cadets. Two of them MILLIONS FOR THE MILLION. 


MENTS. 

(Being a composite plagiarism of some 

of ** Mr. Punch’s” contemporaries.) 

A FURTHER visit to the Academy 
discovers a few works of merit that 
escaped our first notice. Amidst the 
clash of simpering portraiture, jejune 
“ story-tellers,” and trivial idylls of 
moor and sea, the jaded eyesight finds 


rest and peace in Mr. John Sturdue’s | 


study of still life, The 9.3 taking in Milk 
Cans at Redhill, or the same artist’s 
breezy, yet restrained, treatment of 
perspective in The Tube near Dover 


Sireet—a delicate landscape that has 
been carelessly hung next to Mr. 


Harris Weimber’s somewhat fantastic 
Ichthyosauria coming down to water: 
South Harrow, purchased, we umder- 
stand, by the District Railway as a 
companion to their well-known posters 
of the unexplored regions to which they 
invite the tourist. 

Despite a topicality better suited to 
the cinema 
Mr. Lionel Fraber’s Two on a Tower, 
depicting a recent affair at the Monu- 
ment, has qualities that deserve a more 
permanent theme. Mr. Fraber has 
indeed approached his subject with a 
robustness that makes one almost glad 
that no other sense but vision is needed 
for the interpretation of this joy day 
of Femininity. Another “ Suffragette ”’ 
picture, wherein the morale of this cause 
is strongly portrayed, is Mr. Frank H. 
Burnish’s The Militant’s Home. The 
sternest opponent of the wider utility 
of women will feel some twinges of 
conscience this grim interior, 
with the unwashed crockery and un- 
kempt children. The despair of the 


before 


| husband is however sufficiently obvious 


without the rather glaring label for 
Timbuctoo on the trunk that he is 


packing. 
Those of our younger artists who 
fritter their talents on endless and 


depressing replicas of fishing vessels 
and other subjects “en plein air” are 


earnestly recommended to study Miss | 


Barbara Fellhurst’s great canvas, 
brooding over Room IV. with its note 
of the Tragedy that is eternal. No- 
body, until they have seen this Last of 
the Hundred Dozen—the Sandhurst 
Tuck-shop at Curfew, would believe that 
a mere bun, waiting for its end, could 
be invested with such stoical dignity. 
Looking at that quiet figure, touched 
with some purple of the sunset that is 
its first and last, one feels that not in 


vain have its oven-mates gone down. | 


Miss Fellhurst uses no cheap device 
of the stricken field; she harrows us 
with no horrors of war. Butsomehow 


she tells us that there is internal discord | 


than Burlington House, | 


only advance upon that lonely figure | 
—the last of the buns. The artist has | 
shown us a problem as old as the hills, 


[Owing to the failures of recent flotations 
to attract public attention, financiers declare 
that new issues will have to be adveriiscd in 








| . . . 
|appetite against repletion : and she} 2 more up-to-date way. ] 
leaves us to guess where the victory : be ae 
lie : THIS WILL INTEREST rou ! 
] S. r ‘ J] ‘ 
[Tur Atu-Gonp Five-Powrer Cuinese 
| LOAN. 


AN ANGLO-FRENCH MIS- 
UNDERSTANDING. 


Guaranteed for Five Years. 
m : +) :, ; Durability! Reliability! Strength! 

SDMUND Is a thoroughly good sort, f ; at oe ee 
but oh, so shy. The least, little thing | , Refuse all privately ~ issued I, _— 

a . : asserted to be “Just as Good” on 
suffuses him with embarrassment; the | (, Castisslie the Guan Shien” Thos 
most imaginary prominence confounds | ~ ey % Pes poesia — Reet 
him. Some day I suppose he will get | ane wort “4 we See our name 

‘ 5 : : ;on each Bond. If your broker coes 
married by proxy after an engagement ome te : 
x ’ : not stock them let us know. 
by special licence. There can hardly 
be a more bashful man in all London. 

Well, one day lately, when I was 

going out of town, Edmund came into 
a post-office with me. It is a large 
office with, I should say, a valuable 
good-will, but it is not one of your 
hurried City places. The oligarchs 
behind the counter are dignified and 
| discriminating. You are scanned and | 
passed for probity, and_ tastefully- 
printed stamps are presented to you 
(you know the way) as certificates of 
character. 

I went over to the bustard-holes and 
wrote a telegram. ‘“ Edmund,” sa:d I, 
“will you hand this in while I write 
some more? Ask her if it matters its 
being in French. Here ’s a bob.” 

Edmund took it. I heard him ask 
and I heard the reply—‘ French is 
admissible.” Edmund, delighted to be 
in order, flicked the form under the 
rails, quite briskly and audaciously for 
him, without reading it. 





Try our AMERICAN 
“ A.-G.” (Anti-Gambling) Marconis. 

Increase in value while you sleep. 
Packed free from observation and des- 
patched privately. 

‘* Cabinet Minister’? writes :—‘‘I have found 
your shares most profitable. Please send me 
on 2,000 fresh shares for some friends on your 
credit system.”’ 

With free “ Guess-let’’ Competition 
—the craze of the moment. Guess what 
the shares will reach. Cash Prizes. 
One competitor made £20,000 in two 
days. Mark your envelopes “ Wait and 
See.” 


Hatr-a-Crown Down Brincs 
BraziLian Bonp! 

The Rest by Easy Instalments on 
the Furniture System. You get the 
Bond delivered by our carters at your 
house on the day of allotment. If after 
a month’s trial you do not like it we 

The young woman examined it and | take it back carriage forward. All ve 
immediately shot an outraged look upon | ask you to do is to send postal order, 
Edmund. He began to blush; I knew | tearing o‘f coupon at dotted line, with 
he was wishing he had glanced at it! your professional card or letter-heading, 
first. ‘Oh, can I—er—” he said, | stating ‘“‘ Mr., Mrs., Miss or Rey.” No 
‘‘er—perhaps you ’ve not quite got the | business done with Minors. 
| French . + « misleading language, I La 
| always think—er—shouldI?...” The} Snares For Tue MILLIon.- 
| young woman said, “ Sir!” and banged | to popularise the new issue of Consoli- 
'the form over the counter to Edmund |dated Clothes Horses, Ltd., the pro- 
| with a stamp. He read it. | moters have decided to offer Threepenny 
|} It was addressed to my favourite | shares (or Five a Shilling). Llustrated 
hotel and I myself find the French of it | Catalogue post free on application to 
excellent and clear. It ran; “ Arrive| Bank of England (Dept. G). Will out- 
Bournemouth 4.15.” last others at three times the price. 








So as 














** York Minster’s twelve bells have been re- 


A Beautiful American Organ; splendid moved to undergo necessary 1 


sound; with 10 stops; and shaped mirror; 
worth the trouble of seeing it.’’ 
Of seeing it once, perhaps; but of 
seeing it every day? Ah! 


repairs. The 
clock, which strikes on the tenor bell for the 
chiming of the quarter and half-hours, is to 
be reconstructed. 

The hair on the heads of most of the hur 
dreds of thousands of dolls exhibited in shop 
windows is obtained from the Angora goat. 

After a long and animated debate, however, 
the committeec’s minutes were adopted.” 


Cape Argus. 


! 





‘* For an inventory of the other charms of 
the ‘ faire freshe May’ the reader must consult 








Northern Daily Telegraph. 
The committee seems impervious to | 


| argument. 


the poet’s passim.’’—Globe. 
If it is not there it will be found in his | 
ibid. 
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AND IS OFF TO CANADA. 
IN THE COUNTY ??’’ 


‘i m emotion of such an amount of dilatation 
A RIVAL F YARUEO. | , 
4 FOR C RU -O that he is obliged to wear hats of 
THE facts and figures bearing on the different sizes, varying from 63 to 8,° 
anatomy of Signor Caruso published in | 


4 16° 
; ; : : “The resonance of his cranium again 
The Daily Mail of May 20 (writes a! is altogether abnormal. Struck smartly 





| musical correspondent) are no doubt) with an ivory paper-knife it gives out | 


exceedingly interesting. But the con-|a midd!e C of fine timbre. Another 
| tention that his sound-box represents | point is the extraordinary curve of his 
| the supreme perfection of structure and | nose, which, when measured from the 
resonance must be resolutely combated | top of the upper lip to a spot midway 
in the interests not merely of truth but | between the eyebrows, is at least half- 
of patriotism, I have just witnessed | an-inch longer than that of the famous 
the examination of Mr. Chester Huth, | statue of Moses by Micuart ANGELO. 
the famous Anglo-Israelitish baritone,|This accounts for the superbly nasal 
by Dr. Samuel Soper, F.R.C.S., the|tone which Mr. Chester Huth is able 
illustrious and disinterested laryn- | to elicit in moments of passion. 
gologist of Wimpole Street, and have| “Another interesting feature about 
his permission to publish the memor- | this remarkable artist is the unequalled 
andum in which he embodies the results| opulence of his capillary equipment. 
of his examination. The average man has about 15,900 hairs 
Dr. Soper begins by observing that|/on his head, but Mr. Chester Huth 
Mr. Chester Huth’s facial angle ap- | has upwards of 30,000. His follicular 
proximates more closely to the confor- lsystem is of an unusually vigorous 
mation of the Piltdown skull than that | kind, and the pigmentation wonder- 
of any other musician he has ever ex-| fully healthy. Brushed with an elee- 
amined. “Perhaps the most striking | tric brush his hair crackles freely and 
single feature,” he continues, “is the size| gives out a pale-blue flame, at which 
and the elasticity of hiscranium. Heis!a cigarette can be lit or the’ time be 
not only markedly prognathous, but his|read on a watch in the dark. This 
forehead exhibits the quality of bulbosity | is a scientific fact which accounts to a 
in an extraordinary degree. The occi- | great extent for the magnetic influence 
put, the sinciput and the cerebellum| which Mr. Chester Huth exerts on 
ave all equally developed, but, what is|susceptible audiences of a mattoid 
more, they are capable in moments of! diathesis. His chevelure is fine, silky 
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THE DEPOPULATION OF RURAL ENGLAND. 
Sir Roger Duplessy, Bart. (came over with the CONQUEROR). ‘‘IT SEE THAT POOR OLD HuGH RICOCHET HAS BROKEN UP HIS ESTATE 
My park MOTHER, ISN’T IT AWFUL TO REALISE THAT YOU AND I ARE ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY PEOPLE LEFT 


Se 
SS 
LS 


in texture but extraordinarily strong, 
and I am assured that an admirer who 
became the fortunate possessor of a 
small lock made a cast out of it with 
which he landed a 241b. salmon. 

“T see it stated that Caruso merely 
by expanding his lungs is able to push 
a large Steinway concert grand piano- 
forte several inches along the carpet. 
On trying a similar experiment with my 
6-cylinder 80-h.p. Jones-Joyce Limou- 
sine, Mr. Chester Huth shot it a hundred 
yards along the kerb, to the conster- 
nation of a one-legged crossing - 
sweeper, who narrowly escaped death. 

“The secret of Chester Huth’s pos- 


‘session of the volume and sonority of 


Niagara combined with the penetrating 
timbre of the gorilla’s higher register 
lies, in my opinion, largely in the 
extraordinary beauty of his Eustachian 
tube — the passage connecting the 
pharynx with the middle ear—which 
in his ease measures at least a sixteenth- 
of-an-inch longer than that of PAGANINI, 
who previously held the record.” 

It only remains to be added that Mr. 
Chester Huth is as generous as he is 
gifted, but that Dr. Samuel Soper has 
no intention of accepting remuneration 
for his task, which he performed for 
pure joy of anthropometry and with no 


idea that he was advertising the great 


baritone. 
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Passenger. ‘* You 'RE VERY CLUMSY WITH YOUR FEET, CONDUCTOR.”’ 


Conductor. ‘* WHat Db’ x’ EXPECT FOR A 'ALFPENNY A MILE? 


; : . re tains distinct signs of an explosion 
LATEST FROM THE HIVES. |having taken place, and ohana no 
[Owing to an epidemic in the Somerset tell-tale literature has been left lying 

apiaries, we learn from The Pall Mall Gazette, about. there is little doubt that the 

human bees have to be appointed to carry | ,, > 

pollen for the purposes of cross-fertilization. | Y -H.B.s (Young Hot-headed Bees) are 

Otherwise there would be a shortage of cider | responsible for this. One hive-keeper, 

in Somerset this year. } who has a great reputation for handling 
Tue announcement of the employ- | his bees without being stung, was badly 

ment of “human bees” in Somerset | bitten last Sunday while entertaining 
may give relief to the anxious minds of |a small house-party, from ~which it’ is 
the cider-manufacturers, but it has feared that the gnats are rising in 
caused consternation in other quarters. | league with the bees. 

The remarkable intelligence of the bee| Whatever sympathy we may feel for 

has by some subtle means communi-|the denizens of our apiaries, we feel 

cated to hives all over the country the | still more for M. Marrertinck. He, 
fact of this introduction of blackleg| poor man, isin despair. His publishers 


PAVLOVER?" 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


(Toa new neighbour on hearing a lawyer's 
opinion to the effect that, according to legal 
statistics, tempers are much worse in winter 
than summer. } 


Goon Sir, your flute provokes the im- 
pious word, 








Slaying some luckless air at even-fall. | 


I kick the furniture—perhaps you heard | 


Last night the way I hammered on 
the wall. 
My broken skin avows 
The violence of the poet whom you 
rouse. 


labour, and these resorts of our most 
industrious insect are simply buzzing 
with excitement. Naturally there is a 
great deal of anger expressed, and 
a new and sinister meaning has been 


|insist that his Life of the Bee, in order 
‘to remain the leading authority on the 
/subject, must now have an appendix. 
“IT don’t see how I can get this 
appendix into less than five volumes,” 


And this is summer, 
know, 
And, knowing, 
threatened fate 


think 


I would have you 


upon your 





given to the term “ beeswax.” |he exclaimed pathetically to a friend. 

* Down honey-sacks!” is the cry of| The proprietor of the Somerset hive 
the more ardent agitators. We are|desires us to make known that he can 
privately informed that in one hive the|receive no more applications for the 
honeycomb is being surreptitiously filled | post of drone, as that department was 
with corrosive acid. Another hive con- | filled some days ago. 





When winter's winds (like you) begin | 


to blow, 


And tempers share the daylight’s 
shortened state. 

My wintry wrath might prove 

I think you'd better | 


Deadly to you. 
move. 



































ANOTHER.” 
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BARRED OUT 


“I HATE THESE ROYAL WEDDINGS. PEOPLE MEET, AND THERE’S 


THEIR GETTING TO UNDERSTAND ONE 
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ONCE UPON A TIME. 
Tue Two PERFUMES. 
Oxce upon a time there was a 


common, and on it a cottage had been 
built with a high bank beside it, and 
on this bank grew a lilac-tree whose 
branches hung very near the path, and 
below the lilac was a great mass of 
rich brown wall-flowers. 

Looking up one afternoon the lilac 
saw a wayfarer approaching. I hope 
he will notice me and stop, she thought; 
for she had but a short time of blossom, 
and she knew it, and it gave her 
pleasure to be courted and praised. 

“There's some one coming,” she 
said to the wall-flower. ‘He looks 
rather interesting. I think he’ll stop.” 

“Tf he does,” said the wall-flower, 
“it will be for you. I’ve been going 
on too long. They’re all tired of me 
by now.” 

“JT don’t agree with you,” said the 
lilac. “I wish I did. This one looks 
to me as if he would be keen on both 
of us. I tell you he’s nice.” 

“TLet’s have a bet,” said the wall- 
flower. “I bet you that he pays more 
attention to you than to me.” 

“Very well,” said the lilac; “and 
I bet he pays more attention to you. 
How much?” 

“Two bees,” said the wall-flower. 

“Done,” said the lilac as the man 
reached them. 

He was a middle-aged man, with a 
kindly face, and he knelt down by the 
wall-tlowers and took a long draught 
of them. 

Immediately his years left him and 
he was a boy again. He thought 
himself in an old garden. The walls 
had toad-flax between the bricks. There 
was a tortoise in the greenhouse. The 
lawn was very bare where he and his 
brothers and sisters played too much 
cricket. All along the front of the 
house was a bed of wall-flowers, and 
in a chair by the window of the dining- 
room lay a lady sewing. Every now 
and then she looked up and smiled at 
the cricketers. ‘“ Well hit!” she would 
say, or ‘“ Well caught!” 
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Whenever any of them were out 
they ran to her for a second and kissed 
her—not long enough to interrupt the 
game, but just to let her know that she 


was the most beautiful and adorable|‘ How wonderful!” she said at last. Mrs. Sowerbutts (née Mary Jones, B.A.), a 


creature in the world. 

The man’s eyes filled with tears. | 
Why did the scent of wall - flowers 
always bring back this scene, and this 
only? But it did. 

He reached up and pulled a branch | 
of lilac to his face, and straightway he | 
was a young man again. He was not| 
alone. It was night and the moon 
was shining, and he was standing in| 
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Lady. ‘* You TOLD ME I NEED NCT TAKE OUT A LICENCE FOR THE DOG TILL THE END 
OF THE YEAR, AND NOW THEY ’VE SENT ME A SUMMONS.”’ 


Fancier. ‘*‘THEM REVENUE PEOPLE WILL 
A PARROT LARST WEEK, AN’ THEY SUMMONED 


JUET BECOS THE BIRD ’APPENED TO ’AVE A ’USKY VOICE.”’ 











DO HANYTHINK, LADY. I SOLD A GENELMAN 
"IM FOR KEEPING A DOG WITHOUT A LICENCE 








the garden with a beautiful girl beside 
him. It was the hour of his betrothal. 


“Oh, I am too happy!” 
his eyes filled with tears. 

Then once more he buried his face | 
in the wall-flowers. . .. 

After he had passed on his way 
across the common, “I’ve won,” said 
the lilae sadly. 

“ Yes,” said the wall-flower. 
you two bees. 
them on.” 


And again 


«“T owe 
I won't forget to send 


A Born Scholar. 
‘* At Bryn, to Mr. Charles Sowerbutts and 


’—The Methodist Recorder. 
Political Candour. 
From a report in The Daily Telegraph 
of Mr. McKenna’s speech at Cardiff :— 
‘* He regarded the bill as it now stood as a 
fair and just measure of religious equality for 


son.’ 











Wales. Ié was no longer the mere legislative 
proposal of the Government; it was the 
matured and considered work of the House of 
Commons.”’ 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ Crassus.” 
“Cuarity,” says M. Rochebrune in 


the play, among other less memorable | 


aphorisms—* Charity, like golf, is a rich 
man’s game.” 


to pay for his fun, I should say that the 
production of such a play as Baron 
Henri DE RorTHscHILy’s Cresus was 
alsoarich man’s game. Certainly, with- 


out pretending to follow the obscure and | 


complex litigation of which this comedy 
(or was it a tragedy?) has been the 
subject, most of us concluded that it was 
hardly worth fighting about, and that 
it is not likely to live very long after the 
temporary effect of its loud advertise- 
ment in the courts—unpremeditated, no 
doubt—has worn off. “Count no man 
happy till he is dead,” was the legend- 
ary remark of Soton to the original 
Crasus; and perhaps an early demise 
vill be the happiest ending of the 


| chequered career of Crasus I. 


| 


' 


| the play. 


“It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of Love.” 
This—for even the demi-monde can 
adapt Scripture for its purpose—was 
the labelled motive, none too fresh, of 
But the sympathy which is 


| claimed by multi-millionaires on the 
| plea that they cannot gain affection 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





pure from mercenary sentiment is never 
very heartily accorded. Most people 
would accept the wealth and cliance 
the penalty. In the case of Comte 
Sorbier our sympathy was the more 
grudging because the woman on whom 
he lavished his wealth was only his 
mistress, and therefore at perfect liberty 
to move on, when she chose, into more 
entertaining pastures. A vague hope 
of reconciliation was held out to us; 
for did not Grandval, the Abdiel of the 
company, hint that a rich man has not 
failed if he can keep the true devotion 


And, though I don’t | 
presume to guess who it is that is going | 


| chief feature of the scenery which Mr. 


| BouRCHIER was so anxious to retrieve 
|from the other party in the case. So 
| we were suddenly transported from the 
smartest circles of Parisian fashion into 
| a boisterous scene of low life in Bohemia, 
and never got back again. As the cur- 
tain rose upon the last Act, with its 
half-dozen or so of perfectly new 
| characters, I thought there must be 
some mistake. 
little dazed by a change in my own 
social condition, for by the courtesy 
of a friend I found myself admitted to 
\the dignity of the stalls, after having 
‘had a foreshortened view of the first 
two Acts from a free seat in the Upper 
Circle. 


\ WAS 


SSK 
Wa. WW 





Sorbier (Mr. ArntHuR Bovurcuier) setting 
out to be loved for himself—not for his hat or 
coat. 


However, the ultimate appearance of 
Cresus made it clear that this Act was 
part of the play. A very long dialogue 
|ensued between him and the midinette 





I admit that I was a} 


| 


Mr. Bourcurer, snatching a brief 
respite from the dusty purlieus of the 
law, played the part of Sorbier as easily 
as if he had just emerged from a rest- 
cure. In the lighter passages, especially 
in the Second Act, where he dealt tersely 
with a variety of beggars, he was ex- 
cellent, but did not altogether succeed 
in suggesting a figure of romance. 

Of Madame GasrieLLE Dorziat’s 
performance as Marcelle it is difficult 
to judge, for she spoke a Gallicised 
English. The blend of this with the 
native English (Cockney and other) 
of the rest of the cast, though in her 
case it was unavoidable if she had to 
play the part at all, produced the same 
effect of absurd incongruity which one 
suffers in plays adapted from the 
French when some isolated character 
adopts broken English for the purpose 
of local colour. She played with 
vivacity but without any very peculiar 
grace. Whether she might have moved 
us more if she had let us see her in the 
new gown which her milliner brought 
for her, none can say, for, after retiring 
to try it on, she never appeared in it. 
Here again the author raised hopes, 
only to dash them to the ground. 

From the others we got no very 
fresh ideas about Parisian esprit. Mr. 
Spencer Trevor was perhaps most at 
home in his favourite part of a senile 
buffoon. In the other section of the 
play Miss Marsorte WATERLOW, as 
the over-innocent midinette, did her 
best to be nearer nature than the part 
allowed, but she was not quite equal to 
the strain of so improbable a situation 
and so much dialogue to go with it. 
I am not sure that little Miss Joyce 
Rosey (Toto), whose business was to 
enjoy her supper at a miniature table 
a part, did not do as much justice as any- 
body to Baron Henri DE RoruscHip's 
design. 

How far his play was a personal cri 





de ceur I am too discreet even to con- 


| of one man and of one woman? But | of his choice, from which we learned that | jecture, but I permit myself respectfully 


nothing came of it so far as the woman| she had been the object of attentions | to hope that life has its compensations 


was concerned. 


heart had always remained true to her 
Sorbier ; but she imposed neither on 
him nor on us, 

Meanwhile Cresus had been harbour- 
ing the illusion that by a disguise of 
his identity he might rivet to himself 
the disinterested affections of a true 
woman. 
he had discovered, where a less child- 
like and confiding nature might never 


luxury of an appartement, which she 
innocently proposed to accept without 
any idea that the result might be of 
& compromising nature. Acting on 
this information, Sorbier disclosed his 
jidentity (an obvious dramatic chance 
sadly manqué), and paid her off hand- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


True, she returned | on the part of a vieur marcheur, who | for him—compensations unknown to 
from her escapade, alleging that her|had offered her his protection and the/ the ordinary playwright. 


O. S. 





‘* Wanted, two Bull Terriers, must be well 
breil and fond of goats.’’—Advt. in ‘* Buenos 
Aires Standard." 

Our own bull-terrier simply dotes on 
anything with a beard, but, alas! he is 





Such a treasure he thought | somely and to her complete satisfaction. | 
So ended the play on the knell of} 
another lost illusion, and Baron HEnrt 


not well bred. 


‘« Oxford, 46 for two. Herring b. Humph- 


have looked for it, in the person of a|pE Roruscuinp had achieved at least | tes, 214.""—Bristol Evening Tones. 


midinette. 
simple. He just changed into an old 


|purify the heart with pity. 


The masquerade was very | one of the high purposes of drama—to | This paves the way for our great mathe- 
For who matical problem. 
jacket, light overcoat and popular slouch | could view with dry eyes the poignant | half makes a run and a half in an hour 


If a herring and a 


hat, carefully guarded in a patent safe,| spectacle of a millionaire left for the| and a half, how long will it take one 


which must, I presume, have been the 


moment without a mistress! 


| herring to make 21}? 
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FANCY 


MR. PUNCH IN THE PAST. | 
[After the custom of several of his con- | 
temporaries and in the manner of himself.} | 
I. 
[Reproduced from “ Punch” of 1215. 

June 15th.—In anticipation of 
memorable meeting Barons arrive 
early. Bon Frrz replete with new suit 
of armour of civilization, whether as a 
sign of his leadership or merely to grace 
unprecedented occasion not altogether 
evident. Quite in accordance with 
traditions of House for assembly to 
assume almost holiday air, no doubt 
due in part to sylvan surroundings of 
Runnymede. 

“Jolly little spot,” said pE Quincy, | 
calmly fishing for a bluebottle lodged in- | 
side his leader’s gorget. ‘‘ You don’t get 
bluebottles and buttercups and all that 
sort of thing in Westminster Hall.’’ 
Nothing in his bearing, or even in Bos 
Firz’s, to indicate imminence of deadly 
struggle to resist destruction of Con- 
stitution, said struggle, moreover, forced 
on Barons during hard-earned Recess 
succeeding feudal service. 

Temper of assembly somewhat 
changed on arrival of Our Joun and 
| commencement of full debate. Still, 
Barons tolerably at ease in anticipation 
| of big majority at division. STEPHEN 
| CANTUAR appeared in his place at side 




















Nayvvusiaas 


AND 


Tue Nvut’s First Sea-Voyace. 


of Our Joun, but Sark, with accustomed 
eagle eye, observed him to greet Bos 
Firz with friendly wink. 

Order of day consisted of discussion 
of Articles of Barons. As expected, 
Our Joun declined all debate and con- 
fined himself wholly to obstruction, 
complaining of * unprecedented effront- 
ery of tyrannical majority in com- 
pressing debate on matters vital to 
constitution to extent of discussin 
forty-eight clauses in single sitting. 
Bos Firz, in course of brief reply, 1e- 
ferred to Our Joun’s refusal to discuss 
matter when ample time had _ been 
allowed. Temper of latter not improved 
by secession of StePHEN CANTUAR in 


Co 
is) 
” 


strong speech favouring summary 
acceptance of clauses. Debate con- 
cluded by Bos Firz’s significant 


closure of his vizor. 
Business done.—Magna Carta signed. 





FATHER THAMES, 


Ye Muses, light sleeping 
Where Hippocrene’s leaping, . 
Come brush from the kirtle its spray 
that begems, 
And make me a measure 
Of summer and pleasure, 
As gay as a piper, in praise of cld 
Thames ! 
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Oh, broad are his reaches, 


Oh, brilliant the beaches 
| That margin that dear and delectable 
stream ; 
From shallows of amber 
His irises clamber, 
| His kingeups are golden, his kingfishers 
gleam! 





| 


| 

| So best do we love him, 

| May’s zenith above him, 

| His alders in blossom, his blackeaps in 

| song, 

| His chestnut lamps litten 

|_ From Rushey to Ditton, 

In pale waxen lustres to light him 
along. 


From now to September 
Old tunes he ’ll remember 
Of sunshine and water, of shadow and 
leaves, 
And all the dear graces 
Of sweet pretty faces, 
And all the dim magic of midsummer 
eves. 


O Ancient of Waters, 
Your sons and your daughters— 
Small wonder they praise you with 
laughter and love, 

When broad you come streaming 
Through summer meads gleaming, 
The chestnuts’ brave candles to light 

you above! 
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HORS DE COMBAT. 

On the Wednesday I wrote :—* Dear 
Marjorie, do you remember the snap} 
with which my heart broke when, some 
five years ago, you told me that, much 


| as you liked me, you yet intended to| 





| question, “ to see the monster.” 


; Ccairm 


| with me again and off with Jonathan 


marry Jonathan? You don’t? Nor| 
my resolution to go out into the wilds 
and shoot big game? Come, come; 
surely you cannot have forgotten my 
saying that I would pit my little 
strength and cunning against some un- 
tamed monster and more than half hoped | 
that the monster would win? This atti- | 
tude impressed you very favourably at | 
the time, and you were all for being on 





| 





until he said, ‘ Don’t you believe about 
that monster,’ or words to that effect. 
Well, to show that I have forgiven you 
both, I want you to come and stay the 
week-end with me at my hermitage and 
be introduced to the monster, which, 1 
am sorry to say, has lost.—Yours, still 
alive but unhappy, Charles.” 

Qn Friday morning I found a letter 
waiting for me, which, with an in- 
stinetive thrill, I tore open. “ Dear 
Sir,” it ran, “ we beg to give you notice 
that your water supply will be cut off 
at the main from 9.0 a.m. till noon on 
Sunday next.—Yours faithfully, The 
Pelborough Waterworks Co.”’ In the 
afternoon I had a wire from Marjorie 
and Jonathan accepting. 

On the Sunday morning I rose at my 
usual time, 8.30, and an hour later was 
joined by Marjorie at breakfast.» This | 
was our first meeting alone since the 
crisis. 

“Coming straight to the point,” said 
I, “do you still think you have the 
right man for husband?” | 

“IT want,” said she, evading the} 








‘You have seen it once,” said I, “ but 
if you aren’t satisfied go upstairs and | 
have another bath.” She did_ not 
follow. ‘Not every wild beast bears 
its savagery stamped on its exterior. 
The deadly kind are outwardly 

Im and even polished. Let me tell 
you that there 1s no more angry and 
treacherous brute known to the big 
sportsman than the geyser.” 

Marjorie sniffed. “ If you mean that 
big copper thing in the bathroom 

‘I do,” said I. “Have you 
met one so easily infuriated ?”’ 

‘| have never met one at all,” said} 
“Tn our walk of life such things | 
do not occur, or, if they do, occur in 
the servants’ quarters.” 
“For the moment I 
But 


most 


ever 


} 
she. 


[ apologised. 
forgot your higher social plane. 
tell me, did it growl at you?” 

‘“‘The most harmless animal I have | 
ever seen. It simply sat up and begged.” | 
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“And showed no si 
heated ?”’ 

“ No.” 

“ Then,” 
have lit it.” 

“Lit it?” 
should I ?”’ 

lt appeared that when Marjorie sees a 
tap with HoT on it, it is her custom to 
turn it on without setting fire to it, 
however much mechanism there may 
be behind it. There is something to be 
said for this course. True, the result 
is a cold bath, but even that is more 
comfortable than what happens to you 
if you set fire to the mechanism without 
first turning on the tap. In the one 
case you lose your temper and sulk; in 
the other the geyser loses its temper 
and bursts. 

“And so,” I said, “all’s well that 
ends well,” and I returned to my sub- 
ject, asking her if, now she knew the 
way in which we geyser-tamers take 


gns of getting 


I declared, “ you cannot 


asked. “No, why 


she 


our lives in our hands every morning, | 


she still persisted in regarding Jonathan 
as the better man. To evade the ques- 
tion she resorted to one of his beastly 
legal phrases, “That,” said she, “is 
res judicata.” 

1 helped her to a poached egg and 
myself to two. “On the contrary,” 
said I, “it is now sub judice.” 

* What I meant,” she said, “ is that I 


have married him, and there is an end | 


of it.”’ 

‘“ What I meant,” said I, “is that he 
is now being put to the ordeal of fire 
and water, and that may be the end of 
him.” She looked almost anxious. 
“That same geyser which you affect 
to despise, having given in to me, is now 
testing the intrepidity, strength and 
cunning of Jonathan. If he turns on 
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Se sighed and sat down. “I am 
glad of that,” she murmured, “for | 
Jonathan is a good fellow in the 
main.” | 

Thereupon I lost all interest in 
Marjorie and poached eggs. ‘ Good 
heavens,” I said, leaping up, “I had | 
forgotten all about the main.” 

; ‘ pe . 


The most casual glance into the | 
bathroom showed that it had been 
vacated in a temper. Jonathan I dis- | 
covered in his bed. | 

“T can see your face,” I said, “ but | 
where is the rest of you?” | 

At this moment Fac Totum (my 
menial staff) entered with a tray con- 
taining breakfast. Never an emotional 
man, he was singularly unmoved at 
this juncture. 

“You might have guessed,” said I, | 
“that I should forget all about the | 
Waterworks.”’ 

“TI did, Sir. I took the liberty of | 
warning Mr. Roper when I called him.” 

I looked at Jonathan's face. It was | 
an exclamation mark, | 

“And you might have guessed,” I 


. | 
;continued severely, “that he would | 


forget all about it.’ 

“TI did, Sir. I took the further | 
liberty of cutting off the gas at the | 
main also,” 

I went down to report to Marjorie. 
“Tt is all over and your husband is in 
bed.” 

“ Severely injured ?” 

“Slightly disgusted. The monster 
gave him no sport; my man had | 
previously drawn its claws, and later 
subdued its fighting spirits by putting 
it on a low diet. Jonathan, however, 
has challenged it to a second round at 


she enquired. 


the water before he turns on the gas, he} noon, when it will be better fed.” 


will eventually emerge victorious from 


the bathroom door and you will live | 


happily and proudly with him for ever 
afterwards. If he lights the gas before 
he fills the tank with water, he will pass 
out through the window and you will 
want- another husband. It is quite 


exciting for all of us, isn’t it?” I stuck | 


my fork into a poached egg by way of 
illustrating what was probably hap- 


o 


|pening to Jonathan at the moment. 


“This,” I hissed, “is my r-r-revenge.” 


After a pause, “ Your difficulty,” said | 
Marjorie, “is that a fat, round, red face | 
| cannot easily be made to look sinister.” | 
I smiled at her malevolently. ‘Don’t | 


talk so loud,” said I, “ we may miss the 


explosion.” 


Ske rose. 


I beckoned her back to her seat. 


- Between ourselves,’ I said, ‘“ there is 
|& patent arrangement which prevents 


you turning oa the gas before you 
have turned on the water tap.” 


| chief assistant, were wakened by a nose which | 
| they took to be a door banging.”’ 





“He is no coward,” said Marjorie 
proudly. 

“No,” I admitted, “he is a man of 
my own stamp. I almost hope we 
shall see him down at lunch 
complete.” 








‘* Professor Sampson said that about one 
o'clock this morning he and Mr. Storey, his | 


Glasgow News. 
Fortunately no one of our friends snores 
so loudly as this. 

‘* The Duke of Connaught has been unani- 
mously re-elected Master of Trinity House, | 
and Captain H. Acton Blake, Deputy Master, | 
for the ensuing year. | 

The Westminster Gazette, however, states | 
that there is no truth in the report that the | 
Foreign Office has approached the French 
Government on the matter.”’ 

Trish Independant. 


This is not one of the matters that | 








order in France. 
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ReaD THE Great Love Story, ‘‘ More THAN CoronetTs.”’ 
Daisy NOVELETTE (No. 1,000,001). PuBLisHep To-pay. 
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SEE THE THRILLING, BLoop-cURDLING, SOUL-ABSORBING 
SERIAL STARTING IN T9-bay’s EVERYBODY'S Comic. 
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READ THE GREATEST REALISTIC ROMANCE OF MODERN 
Times, ‘‘ NonMAN BLOOD,’’ BEGINNING IN THIS WEEK’S HIGH 
Sociery. 
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CELEBRATED TRIALS. 
II.—Rex vr. PENNyCOOK. 

Tus case, which has excited great interest among mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession, was brought to a con- 
clusion yesterday. 
a dramatic author. Twelve years ago his play, Courtship 
and Courage, was produced at the old Hilarity Theatre and 
enjoyed a great measure of success, running for two hundred 
nights. After that came A Woman's Heart, which has been 
described as the apotheosis of happy domesticity, and this 
was followed by Horner's Thumb, which was played to 
crowded houses in 1904. In 1905, however, the Act for the 
Prevention of Cheerfulness in Theatres was passed and the 
prisoner found that the stage had been very properly closed 
to such productions as were associated with his name. He 
had, it was admitted, signed the statutory declaration 
undertaking to refrain from writing anything that might 
“tend to produce merriment, smiles, laughter, exultation, 
gaiety, happiness, warmth of feeling, friendship, marriage 
or family joy”; but he had never loyally accepted the new 
conditions and had on more than one occasion been warned 
by the inspectors appointed under the Act that his conduct, 
if persisted in, would inevitably result in making him 
amenable to severe penalties. He had, however, neglected 
these well-meant remonstrances, and on March 2nd he 
had handed the MS. of a new play, entitled Wedding 
Bells, to Mr. Charles Greef, the manager of the New 





The prisoner, it will be remembered, is | 
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so when he was young. Could not remember a play named 
Lady Jellico’s Jewels, stated to have been written by him. 

Mr. Chaffinch. I call for its production. 

The Witness. It cannot be produced without my leave. 

The Judge. The learned counsel wishes it to be produced 
in Court, not in a theatre. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Chaffinch. This is very serious. 

The Judge. If that is so it will not help you, Mr. Chaftinch, 

Mr. Chajfinch. I was alluding to the witness's evidence, 
my Lord, not to the alleged play. 

The MS. of Lady Jellico’s Jewels was brought into Court 
under a strong guard and handed to the jury. 

The witness, continuing, said he now remembered the 
play. It was written by his uncle. 

Mr. Chaffinch (sternly). I thought we should drag it out 
of you. 

Various witnesses were called in the prisoner’s defence, 
but their evidence merely showed that he was habitually of 
a gloomy and morose disposition. 

His Lordship, in summing up, pointed out to the jury 
that no evidence worthy of the name had been given to 
rebut the very grave charges brought against the prisoner. 
What had been said as to the prisoner’s disposition was, 
unfortunately for him, not to the point. It was well 
established that many gloomy men had written mirthful 
plays. During the Victorian era it had been observed that 
clowns, who were wont on the stage to compel laughter by 
means of red-hot pokers and strings of sausages, displayed 


Depression Theatre, with a view to its acceptance and| extreme melancholy in the privacy of the domestic circle. 


production. Mr. Greef had, as in duty bound, given 
notice to the police, and the present prosecution was the 
result. 


The chief witness for the Crown was Mr. Alfred Ernest | yet write a viciously comical play. 


Dumps, the head of H.M. Bureau of Dramatic Experts. 
Mr. Dumps deposed that he had read Wedding Bells care- 


fully. In his opinion it constituted a gross infringement of 
the Act. To begin with there was no Lancashire scene in 


it. This was a very grave matter. Indeed, none of the 
characters could be said to belong to a manufacturing 
district, nor did they show the least contempt for the 
conventional ideas of matrimony. For instance, in Act I. 
the Squire’s son made love to the daughter of the village 
blacksmith, whose physical strength and fits of anger were 
insisted on in such a way as to give one some hope of what 
might ultimately happen. But it all came to nothing, for 
in the next Act, the girl, who had throughout shown a great 
distaste for being without marriage lines, allowed herself to 
be married to her wealthy adorer at a London registry 
office, and in the last Act, in deference to old-fashioned 
local scruples, the marriage ceremony was repeated in the 
village church. There was thus a double offence. The 
second marriage gave rise to what he could only describe 
as a scene of perfectly abandoned cheerfulness. There were 
slippers and rice in it. The postilion was undoubtedly 
® comic character and would produce laughter. The 
atmosphere was one of gaiety. 

Mr. Justice Sparkles. What does the postilion say ? 

The Witness. Mostly “ Gee-woa” and “ Hold up, there.” 
He also cracks his whip. 

The Judge. I suppose that would make a horse laugh. 
(Loud sighs, instantly suppressed.) 

His lordship said that this was not a theatre. 
was permissible here. (Loud laughter.) 

Cross-examined by Mr. Chaffinch, K.C., the witness said 
that he had held his present appointment since the Act was 
passed. His salary was £5,000 a year in addition to fees. 
The business had greatly fallen off, most people having 
reconciled themselves to the provisions of the Act. Had 
never written a play.himself. Might have thought of doing 


Laughter 





Poems had been written on this incongruity. No doubt 
the jury had heard of Grimaup1 (loud laughter). The 
prisoner might well be a sad fellow (renewed laughter) and 


evidence of a great expert on the subject of the prisoner's 
play, and it was for them to say what they thought about it. 

The jury found the prisoner guilty, with aggravating cir- 
cumstances, and he was sentenced to a month’s confinement 
in the stalls of a repertory theatre. 

The prisoner declared that he couldn’t survive it, and was 
then removed in charge of two powerful managers from 
Manchester and Glasgow. 





NON OMNIA POSSUMUS OMNES. 
[‘* We have never seen the ‘ Turkey-trot ’ or the ‘ Tango.’ ”’ 
Pall Mall Gazette, May 20, 1913.] 

We've pleaded for a Tariff with the patience of a Jos; 
We've served the cause of Empire in all quarters of the 

globe ; 
We’ve braved the wrath of Sultans; 

KAISER beans ; 
We've taught the New Theology to bishops and to deans ; 
We've lauded Federal Home Rule in many a purple phrase ; 
We've greeted Carson’s policy with reams of lavish praise; 
We've correlated Cubism with the classic phase of art, 


we've giv’n the 


And we know the works of NierzscHe and of MrErevirH | 


by heart; 
We ‘ve written in one morning nineteen columns and a half 
On WAGNER, SCHOPENHAUER and the death of a giraffe; 
We've smashed all previous records for prolixity of pen ; 
We've slung more ink than Sax, though he*slung enough 
for ten; 
We ’ve sounded all the gamut of emotions fierce and hot; 
And yet there’s one annoying fly in our rich ointment-pot— 
We’ve never seen the Tango or beheld the Turkey Trot. 








Brightening Cricket. 
**Tn one over he got twenty-two 6’s and two 4’s.”’ 
Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 


— 















They had heard the | 
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‘* Old Gallery Boy’ writes :—‘‘ THIS NEW FASHION OF HAVING THE ACTORS GIVE A PROCESSION THROUGH THE STALLS SEEMS TO 
BE TAKING ON. REINHARDT STARTED IT, BUT IT DON’T SEEM TO ME DEMOCRATIC. WHAT’S THE GALLERY DONE THAT IT SHOULD BE 
LEFT oUT?”? 








. great questions of Imperial Unity and Imperial Defence 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. will be discussed by none but Imperially-minded men. At 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) present we possess two Houses of Parliament, in one of 


THERE was once a man who used to go to a famous} which Lord Minner and many others like him cannot sit ; 
restaurant and dine sumptuously off fine linen and hors| in the other they have practically no legislative power left to 
@euvres. That is a course which you might take|them. Some day, perhaps, we shall change all that. But 
with Lord Muitner’s introduction to The Nation and | meanwhile we are wasting, as these speeches and the whole 
the Empire (ConstaBie), the collected edition of his|of Lord Minyer’s public life show, a great deal of good 
speeches compiled by his friend, Mr. CHartes Boyp. If} material. 
you treat the book in that fashion you will not go empty 
away, for the reasoned declaration of the faith that is If ever I visit the United States (which, without undue 
in him is the work of a State’s man if ever there was one, | prejudice, I hope to avoid doing) and find myself in any 
and gives a vivid and complete picture of the new and | difficulty, I have quite made up my mind upon the best 
true Imperialism. But, if you take a proper pride in the! course of action. I shall sit down right where I am on the 
great little country to which you belong, you should keep side-walk, and await the advent of some large and managing 
The Nation and the Empire by you, and study with care female, homely but with a heart of gold, who will banish 
the addresses that Lord Miner has delivered on platforms, | all my troubles and generally play Providence, finishing up, 
and in places where they debate, in South Africa, Canada, |as like as not, by marrying me to an exquisite heiress. I 
and the Mother Country. In his devotion to the principles | base my touching faith in this phenomenon upon a wide 
of Preferential Trade it may seem for the moment as if he! experience of American fiction, where she now appears the 
had put his money on the wrong horse. But you never can; most popular and frequent figure. Her latest embodiment 
tell. If I may express the late Hic Commissioner for | is as the heroine of Martha By-The-Day (Grant Ricuarps), 
South Africa in terms of Sir Jonn Benn and Lord the chronicler of her doings being Miss Junie M. Lippmann. 
Roserts, I should say that the Progressive councillor is not|I hardly think I need tell you the list of these doings, 
more anxious than he that the bodies as well as the minds’ because you are probably already familiar with them or 
of children should be the care of the State, nor the Field their like. Sufficient to say that when Claire Lang, a 
Marshal that its young men should be able as_ well young girl, “ well-born but friendless”’ (to quote the cover), 
as willing to guard it with their lives. Besides the found herself one rainy night on a street-car without so 
desirability of these two objects the most lively impression! much as five cents to pay the fare, she gave the first 
left upon my mind by the study of Lord Mitner’s speeches is opportunity in the book to Martha Slawson, the big, kindly 
the picture of a possible Second Chamber, in which none but! Irish charwoman, who happened to be on the same car. 
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Martha paid the conductor, rescued Claire from a grasping | moving ‘life. After reading these stories I can quite ante. 
landlady, introduced her to her own crowded and strenuous | stand why gipsies go about s singing, “Oho! oho! oho! oho!” 
home—and the rest was plain sailing. To those who like|as they do in what Mr. Baboo Jabberjee would call the 
their stories short, happy, and with ‘lots of molasses, this!‘ somewhat musty” ballad of Gipsy John (if my memory 
may be cordially recommended. To the others, not. serves me rightly). In their position I should do the same 
~ myself. And yet—surgit amari aliquid—something respect- 

I see that one of my fellow Learned Clerks, reviewing an! able and law-abiding deep down in me prevents my ap- 
earlier novel by Miss Suerta Kaye-Sarru, said, “ If I were to | proving wholly of young Napoleon. It is all very well for 
state exactly the position which I believe this author will) Lady Henen Grosvenor to say in her preface to this 
take among the great masters of English fiction, you might | volume that the gipsies are “ Nature’s gentlefolk.” It may 
accuse me of exaggeration.” After “reading Isle of Thorns | be so, yet, having weighed Master Napoleon in the balance, 
(ConstaBLk) I will commit myself to a ‘similar opinion. | I shall certainly instruct my Head Keeper of the Fowl-Run 
Isle of Thorns is amazingly good. It has all the virtues,! to see that the hen-coops are securely closed whenever a 
from a swift, dramatic narrative to the occasional humorous | caravan is reported on the horizon. My Chief Butler will 
word or line which lightens up the whole page in which it| receive similar orders with regard to the spoons. Napoleon 
appears. The characters are drawn with that apparent | Bosw ell may have been a passing gentlemanly fellow from 
absence of effort which is the conscientious novelist’s reward | Nature’s standpoint, but I fail to observe in him that rigid 
for hard work. The book reads so easily that I feel sure "respect for the rights of property without which no one 














that Miss Kave-SmitH was quite exhausted when she had) 
finished writing it. From cover to cover it contains not 
a slipshod line. ” The Isle - 
of Thorns was a ruined 
cottage in the Sussex 
woods much frequented 
by Raphael Moore, who, 
till one day he found 


can be a real friend of mine. I may say, in short, that 
| Napoleon is delightful between the stiff green covers of 
- - Messrs. Suitu, Exper & 
Co., but in the flesh— 
“James, I think this is 
young Mr. Boswell’s 
caravan approaching. 
| Lasso the Buff Orpington 


Sally Odearne there, ‘and place her in the 
fancied that life had \safe; and perhaps it 
ceased for him on the iwould be wise to nail 


death of his wife ten 


down the house till he 


years before. Sally was has passed by. We must 
an amateur unit of take no risks.” 
“Stanger’s World- — 


Famous Show” on tour 
in the South of England. 
Andy Baird presided over 
Stanger’s rifle - range. 
Sally’s soul was torn 
between Ftaphael and 





If you would regain 
your lost youth, Messrs. 
| HopDER AND STOUGHTON 
‘afford you the opportu- 

nity at the price of one 
shilling net (paper cover) 


Respectability on the ‘or two shillings net 
one hand and Andy and A HOPELESS QUEST. | (cloth). To read Courtin’ 


the Open Road on the 
other, until Raphael, dis- 
cardin g respectability, 
took to. the road himself and woa Sally anit | his own 
salvation simultaneously. I have seldom read anything 
so obviously true to life as the chapters dealing with 
the vie intime of Stanger’s; and, after laying the book 
down, I was perfectly certain that I had known J/rs. 
Cortelyon, the tramp, all my life. ‘No, my old dear,” 
said Mrs. Cortelyon to Raphael, as they chatted over their 
bread and margarine under the hedge, “the only trade for 
road folks, if they don’t tinker, is frightening women, and 
Mr. Cortelyon and me don’t hold with that. You'd be 
surprised, young man, if I was to tell you the sphere we've 
moved in and the people we’ve shaken hands with. Mr. 
Cortelyon and I are most —— particular as to the company 
we keeps; we have seen better days.” 
a word, is the book you have been looking for. In the 
inspired language of the great republic in which I write 
these lines, it has the punch. 


MASTER AT ONCE TH! 


In Napoleon Boswell (Smitu, Evper) Mr. Hersert 
H. Mateson shows plainly an almost insolent familiarity 
with gipsy life. He is apt to break suddenly into rich 
Romany: “ Besh alé jukul.” That is the sort of remark 
which Mr. MantLeson may make at any moment during 
a casual conversation; but dordi! dabla ! mi duvel! as we 
say in the caravans, it certainly has a fascination, this 


Cross Old Gentleman (in tube station). ‘ Boy, 
GUARD ON THAT TRAIN HAS GROSSLY INSULTED ME!’’ | 


Isle of Thorns, in! 


Christina is to revive 
inwardly all the exqui- 
—_—— site pangs of joy and 
terror felt in the pursuit of a very first love or the 
execution of a very first shave. The philanderer is 
none other than Wee MacGreegor, grown a little older, 
a little more intelligible in his speech and perhaps even 
a little more charming; passing from dalliance to 
dalliance, and ultimately, in the psychological spasm of 
his soul’s grande passion, spending penny after penny on 
frivolous and unuseable lead-pencils in order to occupy and 
keep on occupying the attention of the lady behind the 
counter. Mr. J. J. Betu’s skill in suggesting the character 
in print is second only to Mr. Hassatu’s in depicting the 
figure on the cover: to author and artist Mr. Punch presents 
his congratulations on their respective feats, so apparently 
simple, so obviously inimitable. 


I MUST SEE THE STATION- 





Anticipating Trouble. . 
| There will be an orchestra and dull chorus, the conductor being 
Mr. F. Choppin.’’—Folkestone Herald. 





Pus.isHers’ Note. — This week's issue of The Outragetie, 
‘if folded into a tube, can be used as a serviceable bomb. 
|The special “ Militant Supplement ” includes paper pattern 
of an infernal machine and particulars of the new com- 
| Petition, “ Explodelets.” | Cauiion.—Before the paper is 
| opened it should be placed under water. 
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